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THE LOUVAIN LIBRARY 
By Whitney Warren, Architect, New York City 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



When Cardinal Mercier visited this coun- 
try directly after the armistice to thank us 
for the aid we had given Belgium during the 
war, we Americans, filled with joy at the 
thought that slaughter was ended, asked him 
what we could do for him and to further 
help Belgium. He replied, "I do not see how 
we shall ever be able to rebuild the Library 
of Louvain, so miserably destroyed." He 
was told to worry no longer, to consider it 
an accomplished fact, that America claimed 
the privilege of re-building it. This promise 
was received with joy and published to the 
entire world. 

Cardinal Mercier claimed that apart from 
its utilitarian side, such a monument would 
possess three-fold virtue — First, it would 
carry with it a warning, acting through com- 
ing ages as a spiritual barrier across the 
road, that road of terror, that road of sorrow 
on which the barbarian of the North has 
traveled again and again, sowing destruction 
along his path of ruthless invasion. It will 
stand, eternally, as a sentinel, whose answer 
to the enemy's challenge will be that of Ni- 
velle at Verdun, "Thou shalt not pass," and 
countersigned, "America !" 

Second, it will be the consecration by 
America of the sacrifice made by Belgium in 
1914 when instead of permitting the mighty 
aggressor to trample her underfoot, she 
fought, step by step, until her little army 
was virtually pushed off its own territory. 

Third, it will be the memorial in Belgium 
to those Americans who volunteered and 
gave their lives, with their Allies, that the 
words honor and liberty might not become 
obsolete. 

The library at Louvain must be replaced. 
It was the storehouse and the work room of 
a great university, a university which for 
five hundred years has been a center of learn- 
ing which had contributed great scholars in 
anatomy, in mathematics, in philosophy and 
theology. It is the life ambition of Cardinal 
Mercier to see this building erected. He is 
no longer young and every day and every 
week that we hasten will aid to increase the 



happiness and the satisfaction of that great 
personality, — I venture little in saying the 
greatest personality revealed to mankind by 
the war. 

This library, like all libraries, consists of 
a building and of books. The books are 
pouring in to Louvain. They are pouring 
in by gift from America, by gift from 
France, by gift from Great Britain. They 
are pouring in under the terms of the treaty 
by which Louvain has the right to select 
from German collections, bit for bit, of 
some of the more distinguished and monu- 
mental treasures that were destroyed by fire 
and the overthrow of the building. But there 
is no place in which to put these books. They 
are housed temporarily in garrets, in cellars. 
Half of Louvain itself was destroyed and 
there is no place to put them. They remain 
in the boxes in which they were shipped from 
New York, from London and from Paris. 
By almost every post comes a cry from 
Louvain — "Can't you hurry up in order that 
we may have a place to put our books and 
set our students at work?" 

There are only two ways in which this 
building will ever be erected. The one is by 
a few large gifts from men and women of 
great wealth. The other is by hundreds of 
thousands of small gifts that represent the 
conscience, the idealism, the deep intellectual 
sympathy of our whole people. Surely the 
second is the better way. We should have 
the deep feeling of satisfaction that we our- 
selves have restored Louvain I 

Alone in our preparatory schools, colleges, 
and universities, there are over one million 
students, so that if each institution will put 
its shoulder to the wheel and subscribe its 
quota of one dollar per student, the sum 
needed to complete the structure will be 
obtained without great hardship to anybody, 
especially in view of the fact that the pay- 
ments may be made to extend over a period 
of two years, as the building cannot be fin- 
ished before the spring of 1925 which is the 
500th anniversary of the founding of Lou- 
vain. 
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DETROIT CONFERENCE 



This is a matter which should also inter- 
est the great storehouses of learning of this 
country — the libraries. It is because of the 
encouragement received spontaneously from 
the New York Public Library that I am ad- 
dressing you in hopes that you may find the 
object a worthy one for your interest and 
encouragement. It will perpetuate your ad- 
miration for those of your staffs who volun- 
teered and sacrificed themselves in 1918. 

In order to realize this project the Com- 
mittee must depend upon the enthusiasm of 



all of us. If we decide it is worth while to 
perpetuate in stone in Belgium the principles 
for which we fought from 1914 to 1918, 
nothing can stop its realization, and its sig- 
nificance will be limitless; but to accomplish 
this we must sow the seed of our enthusiasm, 
and preach the gospel far and wide that this 
is the righteous and wise thing to do; and, 
as an inspiration and help let us keep before 
ourselves our reward, which is that it is not 
a duty but a privilege, and a joy to work 
for that great soul — Cardinal Mercier. 



COPYRIGHT AND THE PUBLISHERS: A REVIEW OF THIRTY YEARS 

By M. L. Raney, Librarian, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Chairman, Book Buying Committee 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



We are here to consider a copyright meas- 
ure introduced (by request) in Congress 
April 28 by Mr. Tincher, of Kansas (H. R. 
11476). Its titular author is not committed 
to it and has yet to make the necessary 
studies for the determination of his own 
attitude. 

The bill's putative origin is the so-called 
Authors' League of America. "So-called" 
I say, for such copyright organizations in 
America have always been but parade bunt- 
ing hung on publishing fronts, to be discarded 
after parading was over. The reason for 
such carnivals when the legislator comes to 
town is a little lone paragraph in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which says not 
a word about the manufacturers and sellers 
of books, but speaks only of authors and their 
public. Thus runs a part of 

Article I, Sec. 8. The Congress shall 
have power : To promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

The old time publisher has a poor opinion 
of that subsection and a worse one still of 
its English mother, the Statute of Anne. He 
would amend it if he could, but there is not 
the slightest chance. Copyright legislation 
remains the concern of authors and their 
public. As a class, however, authors are a 
timorous folk and slow to unite, while the 
public, in Mr. Roosevelt's lament, will not 



take its own part. Rarely, therefore, has 
either of these principals functioned con- 
structively in drafting the measures definitive 
of their relations. In the one great historic 
instance of their conjunction, above noted, the 
publishers lost perpetual monopoly, and au- 
thor's copyright was won. That eclipse of 
1710 will never be forgot. But while the 
sceptre had passed from Stationers' Hall, 
the role of Warwick remained ever a possi- 
bility. And so, what with the diffidence of 
authors and the confusion of the people, pub- 
lishers, busy and indeed indispensable scribes 
that they are, together, in the United 
States, with the printers, have played 
conspicuous parts suggesting claims and for- 
mulating terms. 

The present bill is no exception. The 
typographers announce their willingness to 
forego an (unproductive) privilege — for in- 
creased tariff protection. Two publishers 
draw up the stipulations, and the document 
is taken to Washington by the secretary of 
the Authors' League. The measure has great 
capabilities for good, but the zealous scribes 
could not forego the temptation of slipping 
in a clause to the fattening of their own 
pockets at tremendous cost to the public and 
no advantage to authorship — "not emphasized 
by authors," as they once expressed it. Will 
the people's representatives sign? If the 
past is any criterion, they will not, for the 
publishers have essayed such a rider four 
other times in the past thirty years, and suf- 



